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IN THIS ISSUE 


Contributors and Articles 


THE IMPORTANCE of the office of governor in state and 
national government in the United States is discussed by 
Tuomas L. Stokes in an article (“The Governors,” page 
343) that is kaleidoscopic of the recent history of this 
office. The author—Pulitzer Prize journalist, columnist, 
student of government—writes from a wealth of experience 
with all levels of government and from long association 
with the governors of all the states. Mr. Stokes does not 
“view with alarm” the trends of modern state government 
or the present and prospective relationships of the states 
and the national government in our system of national- 
state governmental relationships. He feels, rather, that in 
“coming back into their own” is to be found the best means 
of saving the American plan of government, especially so 
in view of the character of the incumbent governors. 


“THe LigUTENANT-GOVERNOR in 1944” (page 348), by 
Dr. Ropert Foster Patterson, Associate Professor of 
Government and Director of Governmental Research in the 
University of South Dakota, and the accompanying inside- 
back-cover table, also by Dr. Patterson, constitute a very 
timely presentation of the place and importance of this 
office in state government. It seems appropriate to com- 
bine this interesting information with that on the governors 
and the forthcoming Governors’ Conference in May in 
Pennsylvania. 


Tue piace of Pennsylvania in the nation, as set forth by 
Roy A. Hetton in his article (see page 350), should be of 
especial interest to those who will wish to be acquainted 
with the history of the state in which the Governors’ Con- 
ference is meeting as this issue comes off the press. The 
history of the Keystone State in peace and war, in industry 
and agriculture, for scenic beauty, for her arts and litera 
ture, is briefly highlighted in a convincing picture of Penn- 
sylvania’s greatness among the states. 


THE ADMINISTRATION of federal grants-in-aid programs 
represents a method of government believed to be the best 
yet devised for the administration of national government 
funds appropriated for the extension and development of 
programs of government directly affecting the people of the 
nation as a whole and in which state and local governments 
are participating financially and administratively. In the 
January issue of State GOVERNMENT, the historical back 
ground and administrative development of grants-in-aid 
systems in America was presented, with an outline of the 
five major grants-in-aid programs—agriculture, education, 
health, highways, and social security. To round out the 
picture, it has seemed advisable to have a state administra 
tor of each of these programs discuss the advantages and 
disadvantages of this system of national-state-local coopera 
tion in government, as a basis of comparison with other 
possible methods of administering national grants. 

The first of these articles, “Public Welfare Administra 
tion under Federal Grants-in-Aid,” (page 352), by Direc 
Tor J. Mitton Patterson of the Maryland Department of 
Public Welfare, presents some of the problems and policies 
which have shaped administration in Maryland and evalu- 
ates the advantages and disadvantages of national partici- 
pation in this field of state government. 


On the Cover 
A YOUNGSTER salutes the figures of Peace on the Eternal 
Light Peace Memorial at Gettysburg, which was dedicated 
on July 3, 1938, by President Franklin D. Roosevelt on the 
seventy-fifth anniversary of the battle. 

On Memorial Day this year, the Governors’ Conference 


will make a pilgrimage to Gettysburg to pay tribute to} 


the sons of the North and the South who fought each other 
at Gettysburg and to their descendants who are now fight 
ing as comrades of a united country. On this occasion, with 
addresses by Governor J. Melville Broughton of North 
Carolina and Governor Leverett Saltonstall of Massachy- 
setts, it seems appropriate to recall a toast that inspired the 
Army a quarter of a century ago: 


Here’s to the Blue of the wind-swept North 
When we meet on the fields of France, 
May the spirit of Grant be with you all 
As the sons of the North advance! 


Here’s to the Gray of the sun-kissed South 
When we meet on the fields of France, 
May the spirit of Lee be with you all 

As the sons of the South advance! 


And here's to the Blue and Gray as one 
When we meet on the fields of France, 
May the spirit of God be with us all 
\s the sons of the Flag advance! 

GeEorGE Morrow Mayo 


STAFF CHANGE 
Lro SEYBOLD, who has been with the Council of State 


Governments since 1936 as research assistant and in 
other capacities, including that of Assistant Director 


in charge of the Washington office, is now commis 
sioned in the United States Naval Reserve and is 
serving as administrative officer of the United States 
War Ballot Commission in Washington. 

During the last two years Mr. Seybold has worked 
in close cooperation with national and state officials 
and for the past six months has devoted a consider- 
able part of his time to the soldier-sailor voting situa- 
tion, being in contact with Army and Navy personnel 
charged with the responsibility of the military serv- 
ices’ compliance with legislation on that subject. 
STATE GOVERNMENT is happy to extend its congratu- 
lations and best wishes to Mr. Seybold, and in doing 
so is sure it speaks for a host of people who have 
worked with and been served by him. 


Brevarp E. Crinrieip, B.A. in Political Science of 
the University of Chicago and M.A. in Public Ad- 
ministration of the University of Syracuse, has joined 
the staff of the Council of State Governments. Mr. 
Crihfield comes to the Council from Schenectady 
where, for the past two years, he has been Director 
of the Bureau of Municipal Research. During the 
past year he has served also as consultant to the 
Utica Bureau of Municipal Research and to the New 
York Joint Legislative Committee on Assessing and 
Reviewing. 
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NE distinguishing characteristic of 


really civilized men is foresight; we 
have to, as a nation, exercise foresight 
for this nation in the future; and if we 
do not exercise that foresight, dark will 


be the future. 


—President Theodore Roosevelt, 
opening address to the first 
Governors’ Conference, 


May 13, 1908 
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The Governors 


State Governments Assume Increasing Duties and Responsibilities and 
Prepare to Maintain Democracy at Home in the Postwar Era 


By Tuomas L. SToKEs 


own. After some groping, they seem to be finding 

their proper places of power, influence, and use- 
fulness in a new dispensation of cooperative relation- 
ship with the federal government which, if wisely uti- 
lized, will be the means of saving our federal-state sys- 
tem of government in the United States. 

For a time, during the disturbing and confusing 
period of depression following the economic collapse 
of the early thirties, they yielded up some of their pow- 
ers, somewhat under the impulsion of necessity, to the 
federal government. Now they are by way of recover- 
ing these lost powers, and it is due to the alertness and 
intelligence of those who now fill the executive chairs of 
our forty-eight states, and to some of their immediate 
predecessors, that this is coming to pass. 

It is a healthy sign. It augurs well for the resiliency 
of our democracy. 

It is not too much to say that the governors will be 
the chief influence in saving our system, if it is to be 
saved. And the faith that they have in our peculiar and 
cherished type of democracy, and the faith they are 
earning from their own people scattered through the 
length and breadth of the land, should be sufficient guar- 
antee that our system, with its division of powers and 
functions as required by modern times—not an out- 
moded and outworn autocracy of states that is a dis- 
carded myth—will continue to exist, changing and 
growing with the recurring demands of our economic 
and social system. 

The governors now face their supreme test. The end 
of the war will bring them to a dividing of the road. It 
is largely up to them, their ability to arouse their own 
people, their ability to lead their own people, as to 
whether the cooperative relationship with the federal 
government, with state and national government each 
fulfilling its own particular role, shall continue, or 
whether there shall be more concentration of control 
in the national government and a virtual end of the 
states as responsible agencies of government. 

It is a great responsibility the governors have, and 
likewise a great opportunity. There seems good and 
substantial proof that the governors will rise to it in 
the success they aiready have achieved in reassuming 
responsibility in the last few years, by a reawakening 
among them to the social and economic obligations of 


Som GOVERNORS again are coming back into their 


the states to their people, by their active and whole- . 


hearted participation in preparing government at the 
local and state level for the duties and sacrifices of war, 
and by their constant looking forward to the postwar 
period to plan for the problems which they must meet 
as partners of the federal government. 
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Thus far, the record which 
the state governors have 
achieved is excellent. It is 
still being made. 

A little bit of past history 
helps to illuminate the prob- 
lem, to present the picture of 
a nation in the midst of a 
transition that was well-nigh 
a revolution, during which a 
trend toward strong central 
government for a time almost 
obliterated the states. The 
trend is apparently being 
checked. During that revo- 
lution we learned many 
things about our government 
and ourselves. We learned how, in desperation, we can 
become acquiescent, perhaps too acquiescent. We 
learned that responsibilities not lived up to are taken 
over by others. But we also learned—at least, it is 
hoped we did—that we can assert ourselves again, 
vigorously and intelligently, to restore the balance. 

In all this the governors played their part. They be- 
came passive for a time. Now they have become active 
again at the approach of danger. 


When the 1929 depression hit a light-hearted and, it 
seemed, an irresponsible nation, the people turned in 
their sudden despair to the national government. States 
could not help much for long. Their resources were 
quickly exhausted by the scope of the disaster. In the 
long prosperous era their governments had not become 
geared to meet such an emergency. 


It is often forgotten, but President Hoover stepped 
in promptly at the first alarm of depression and accepted 
it as a national problem, though he felt his way care- 
fully in taking new paths, reluctant to do the unortho- 
dox. He took the normal course of calling in leaders 
of business, industry, agriculture, and labor to try to 
formulate a program. He was determined to do the 
job, if possible, with the philosophy, as he conceived 
it, of the ordained relationships of the national govern- 
ment to the people, without the assumption by the fed- 
eral government of new and too broad power over the 
lives of the people. With his approval, Congress en- 
acted statutes for public works, a normally-accepted 
remedy. But gradually he was driven to more advanced 
positions when the depression did not lift, to concep- 
tions new for him. He set up the RFC, the world’s big- 
gest bank, a daring departure when all is considered, 
to advance loans directly to banks, businesses, and in- 


Tuomas L, SToKes 
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dustry, with the object of bolstering up the shaky struc- 
ture so that it could provide jobs. Finally he approved 
direct loans to the states for relief. He hesitated at 
direct appropriations by Congress for relief, still try- 
ing to maintain the principle of local responsibility. 

His panaceas didn’t work. The people reacted to 
throw his administration out. The new administration 
moved in promptly and directly with relief from the 
federal treasury, administered from Washington. Hoo- 
ver undoubtedly would have had to come inevitably to 
the same step. The extent of the disaster would have 
forced him to it, whatever his previous conception of 
the federal government's role. 


AN Era or REFORM 


It was natural that the people, once their immediate 
requirements for food and shelter and clothing had been 
met, should look to their long-time needs, should think 
of patching up the system which had broken down— 
some even wanted to remake it completely—and it was 
natural that they should look to the federal government. 
For the states had shown no disposition to keep the eco- 
nomic and social system in repair during the easy days. 

So we had an era of reform. It was long overdue. 
Therefore it was necessarily, in some respects, hasty 
and ill-considered. There were leadership and direction 
and drive from the top in government, but the people 
were ripe for reform and change and did not ask too 
many questions about how it was done. The administra- 
tion in reality was not ahead of the people, but was only 
acting to realize their long held aspirations and hopes. 

First, to meet the crying need of cash and credit, 
there was banking legislation to give the people, through 
their government, more control in functions which the 
states had not exercised properly for their protection. 
Stock-market gambling and the Wall Street panic, 
which had reached down finally in their effects into 
small homes to bring hardship and privation, were fresh 
in memory. So Congress passed laws to curb such 
excesses and safeguard the people in their investments. 
The government also moved directly into the lives of the 
people by legislation to protect the farmer’s prices, to 
rescue homes and protect their ownership by new types 
of long-term financing, to authorize agreements under 
NRA to stabilize wages and absorb unemployment and 
improve working conditions. Later, when NRA had 
served its purpose and was abolished, there was per- 
manent legislation to protect the worker through the 
wage-hour act and the Wagner Act to guarantee collec- 
tive bargaining, unemployment insurance to tide him 
over hard times and the loss of his job, and social se- 
curity to protect him in his old age. And so on with 
other reforms with which we are all familiar. 

The government, in doing these things, responded to 
a public demand that the states had failed to answer. 
During the years, the states had not kept pace with the 
rapid mechanization of industry to protect the people 
from the new evils this revolutionary change had cre- 
ated. This is no better put than by Governor Broughton 
of North Carolina, who has said: 


Those of us who believe in the fundamental principles 
of states’ rights and local self-government may as well 
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concede frankly that much of the almost terrifying expan. 
sion of federal encroachment upon the original domain of 
the states has come about because state governments failed 
to meet the challenge of the new day. Inadequate educa. 
tional opportunities, archaic labor laws and regulations 
unrelieved hardships and inequities suffered by the work. 
ing people, low-pitched politics and unjust class and rage 
discriminations have all too frequently caused the people to 
lift their eyes beyond the horizon of state lines and call for 
relief from the federal government. 


It is such enlightened recognition of the trend by the 
governors, as here expressed by one of their own, that 
is the greatest hope of today, revealing that the gover. 
nors are alive to their responsibilities. 

The centralization of government in Washington, to 
which the people had given free rein in their despera- 
tion, brought its own evils in time in those excesses and 
abuses of power here and there-that are raised up ina 
big bundle labeled Bureaucracy by so many platform 
speakers of our day. Naturally a reaction set in when 
it was discovered that a federal bureaucracy, far away, 
can often be ignorant, heartless, and careless, lacking as 
it does that appreciation of local feeling and local cus- 
tom that is essential for cooperation in good govern. 
ment. 

This presented the challenge to the states. Luckily, 
it can be reported, they have awakened to it, through 
their governors, and are trying to meet it. Luckily also, 
it can be said by one who has watched numerous gover- 
nors’ conferences in recent years, who has visited and 
talked with many governors in their own states and 
studied what they are doing on their home grounds, that 
they frankly realize, most of them, that the only way to 
save the federal-state system is for the states to accept 
their responsibilities, to take the initiative, and not to 
content themselves with long and trite speeches about 
“states’ rights.” 


Tue “States’ Ricuts” SLOGAN 


They clearly recognize the failure of the states in the 
years before the depression catastrophe to do all they 


should have done, to take a look ahead, or even merely! 


to keep up with the times. The governors also know 
that “states’ rights” was a slogan overexploited by big 
interests to protect their own selfishness, thrown up as 
a. camouflage behind which they could extend and guard 
their special privileges, knowing that they could be more 
successful in working their will with state legislatures, 
individually, than they could upon the federal govern- 
ment, a much stronger entity. The writer saw this so 
clearly in the South in a survey in 1935, in which he 
discovered a great migration of cheap industry from 


other sections to capitalize upon the lack of adequate} 


state labor laws. The labor statutes in some of the states 
were actually primitive—a condition that has now im- 
proved considerably, it is encouraging to report. They 
failed completely to protect the people from exploita- 
tion. It was that failure which helped to stimulate 
enactment of the wage-hour act and the Wagner Act. 

In moving along a broad front during the Roosevelt 
administration, the federal government was not taking 
entirely new ground, as has sometimes been contended, 
though perhaps some of its departures were in a shadow- 
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land not hitherto generally recognized. For some years 
the people had demanded that it move, and the govern- 
ment had moved, into fields previously reserved by cus- 
tom and habit to the states. Gradually the courts ap- 
proved this expanding impulse as in accord with a living 
constitution that must grow to meet conditions. Begin- 
ning in the early years of this century there were de- 
partures from old accepted routes in the form of joint 
state and federal enterprises such as, for example, fed- 
eral appropriations for highways and health programs 
which had to be matched by similar appropriations from 
the states. This joint federal-state formula is carried on 
in many reforms of our era, such as unemployment and 
old-age security, and governors have resisted most stub- 
bornly attempts by the federal government to pre-empt 
this field, as we have seen. 

The fight is now taking place along this line, that is, 
for preservation of this federal-state cooperative ar- 
rangement. It is a good place to take a stand, and the 
governors are holding it. It was their insistence, 
coupled with their pledges of cooperation and their 
showing of ability to cooperate, for example, that pre- 
served this sort of cooperative arrangement in the Selec- 
tive Service system and OPA, where boards of local 
citizens were created to handle the drafting of their 
boys and the administration of rationing regulations. 
Successfully they resisted the intention of some in 
Washington to federalize this sort of activity com- 


pletely. 
FEDERALIZATION OF GOVERNMENT FUNCTIONS 


There are some in Washington who would like to 
use the excuse of war to accomplish complete feder- 
alization, and again Governor Broughton is a good wit- 
ness to call up to testify clearly and succinctly to the 
fear of himself and his fellow governors: 

It is, of course, unfortunately true that there is a large and 
growing group of theorists who believe that our national 
government should take over all control and authority, leav- 
ing only to the sovereign state the police power and such 
other local regulations as relate to the intimate needs of the 
people. They think—some of them honestly think—that we 
should have one central power-house in Washington and 
that the forty-eight states should bear the same relation 
to the national government as the counties of the separate 
states now bear to the state government. 

Undoubtedly there are many of these theorists connected 
with the federal government, and some of them in positions 
of large influence. They have been quick to capitalize upon 
national distress or need. This group has sought and still 
seeks to use even the war emergency as a pretext for 
expanding their sociological experiments. 

Governor Holland of Florida found this same suspi- 
cion in his state. ‘“There’s a feeling among our people,” 
he said, “that some of the reformist groups in Wash- 
ington have seized on wartime as a time to further their 
political ideas. They've capitalized on the war to over- 
emphasize evety social program.” 

This is the real threat that the governors face today. 
Intensified, it will carry over into the peace to come. 
The machinery is ready, we know. The federal gov- 
ernment has set up a multitude of instruments—neces- 
sarily so—to implement total war that reach right down 
into every home, with its agents figuratively hovering 


over every fireside. We are regulated in almost every 
activity for purposes of war, which is essential. But 
it will be easy to relax and let the government do every- 
thing for us, to supervise and regulate nearly every- 
thing, when the war is over and we face the very diffi- 
cult change-over from a wartime to a peacetime 
economy. The adjustment is going to be difficult and 
delicate. The temptation will be especially strong to let 
the federal government take complete charge if there 
should be hard times, with much unemployment, for 
such adversities bring public inertia, as we found out 
during the last such emergency in the depression of the 
early thirties. 

It will take a will to resist too much federalization, 
too much paternalism. 


FEDERAL-STATE COOPERATION 


The only salvation is the cooperative system in which 
the states will assume their responsibility for certain 
functions which are clearly in their field and which they 
can best perform. The governors now are putting their 
minds to this problem. 

In the last two years, at regional conferences and in 
national conferences, the governors have outlined pro- 
grams and have subsequently had their legislatures en- 
act statutes to put the states in a position to do their 
part and to hold the line. 

The states have built up surpluses and set aside re- 
serves for postwar expenditures to meet unemploy- 
ment and other problems. To do this, they have kept 
their budgets down, kept taxes at their usual levels for 
the most part. 

They have set up planning boards which have ex- 
plored the problem and devised programs for public 
works to provide jobs, and for vocational education to 
supplement federal government programs for the re- 
training of returning soldiers to fit into industry. 

They have paid off debts where possible; where that 
is not possible, where obligations have not matured or 
are not callable, they are building up sinking funds be- 
yond scheduled requirements to counterbalance the debt. 
Since the war started, the states have paid off $700,000,- 
000 in debt. Since January 1, 1943, they have invested 
more than $2,282,000,000 of surplus funds in war bonds 
and have increased their unemployment compensation 
reserve funds to approximately $5,000,000,000. 

That is quite a record! 

At the same time, governors have been busy in adjust- 
ing their state machinery to meet the social and eco- 
nomic problems of the day. This has indeed been a 
fruitful period in that respect. They have effected some 
long-delayed reforms. They have discarded antique 
methods in state business. The list of achievements is 
long, too long to be dealt with in detail. It is worth 
while to cite a few examples. 

In Rhode Island, for instance, Governor McGrath 
has reorganized his state government and developed one 
of the most modern social security systems of any state. 
He abolished old Elizabethan settlement laws which re- 
quired that people had to live in the state for a number 
of years before they could become eligible for assist- 


ance. 
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One of the most interesting, and most effective, state 
reforms of recent years was the “cooling off” labor law 
enacted at the instance of former Governor Stassen of 
Minnesota, now in the Navy, which has greatly reduced 
labor disputes in that state once so rife with them by 
requiring the disputants first to sit down and talk over 
their troubles before a strike is called. There is no com- 
pulsion against striking, but the number of strikes has 
been sharply curtailed. 

Young Governor Arnall of Georgia is moving rap- 
idly to modernize his state government. He first had to 
sweep away the rubbish left by former Governor Eu- 
gene Talmadge. He has reformed the penal system 
and the educational system. He has democratized state 
agencies and institutions, at a sacrifice of his own power, 
by turning back authority to various boards and agencies 
which his predecessor had drawn into his hands to the 
detriment of the best interests of the state. He has put 
through the one reform of recent years in the franchise 
by getting through a constitutional amendment lower- 
ing the voting age from twenty-one to eighteen years, 
on the theory that a man old enough to fight is old 
enough to vote. Georgia may prove to be a trail-blazer 
in this regard. Likewise, Governor Arnall is otherwise 
busily engaged in revising the state constitution, along 
with governors of other states. 

Young Governor Dewey of New York has been 
making a record for himself which has attracted so 
much national attention that he has moved rapidly to 
the top of candidates for the Republican presidential 
nomination, instituting reforms of many varieties—in 
state institutions, particularly for the care of the in- 
sane; home mortgage laws; taxation; in long-needed 
reapportionment to give some citizens of the state, for 
so long neglected, the adequate legislative representa- 
tion they had been denied. 

Governor O’Conor of Maryland has been in the fore- 
front among those who have insisted that if the states 
are to hold their rights and regain those they have lost 
—and Maryland has always been a banner “states’ 
rights” state—then they must deserve them by provid- 
ing for the needs of the people. His administration has 
kept that constantly in mind. He has made a record of 


Wartime and Postwar Problems Report 


Council of State Governments recommended the 
development of memoranda for the benefit of state 
legislative and administrative officials in dealing with 
wartime and postwar problems confronting the state 
governments. At its session in Baltimore in January, 
1943, the General Assembly of the Council, following 
a discussion of the proposal, approved the recommenda- 
tion and outlined the scope and content of the program. 
Regional conferences of state officials were held 
throughout the country for the purpose of promoting 
interest in the project and developing an effective or- 
ganization and constructive plan of research, study, and 
drafting. As a result of the regional conferences, the 
Interstate Committee on Postwar Reconstruction and 
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social service for the people of his state. 

Much credit for the new life and vigor which haye 
been injected into the governors’ campaign to recoye 
a proper measure of state control over functions logj. 
cally within the field of the states must go to the ney 
Republican governors who have come into power in the 
last few years. They have been an activating influence 
They have brought fresh energy into many state capj. 
tals. Republican governors now rule in twenty-six 
states. They are, by and large, a progressive and aley 
group. They seem to be the hope of the Republicap 
party for a forward-looking domestic and internation 
program. They will be influential at the coming Repub. 
lican convention, both in the drafting-of a party plat. 
form and in the selection of candidates for president 
and vice-president. They showed their power at the 
Republican Postwar Advisory Counvil meeting at 
Mackinac last September by revolting successfully 
against the United States Senate oligarchy and forcing 
adoption of a more liberal program, both on domestic 
and international matters, than the GOP Old Guard had 
originally intended. 

Governors are the leading candidates for both the 
presidential and vice-presidential nominations in the 
Republican party, and it is a good bet that governors 
will fill both ends of the ticket. The governors were 
recognized and honored by selection of one of their 
number, Earl Warren of California, as keynote speaker 
of the Republican convention. 

As Republican governors have pushed their party 
forward to a more modern attitude on major domestic 
and international issues, so have Democratic governors 
been effective as a check on the trend by their national 
administration toward too centralized national govern. 
ment. The Democratic governors, particularly from the 
South, are expected to make their influence felt in this 
direction at the party’s national convention. 

All in all, the governors have met the constant need 
in a democracy of a stabilizing influence, particularly in 
these times of crisis at home and abroad when there 
is a tendency toward too quick and sudden change with- 
out much thought, and when the people are in the mood 
to accept too readily without much question. 


Development was created to supervise and assist in the 
preparation of the memoranda. Early in its delibera- 
tions, this committee defined the three major responsi- 
bilities of the Council of State Governments, one of 
which was the development of an outline of principles 
and policies relative to postwar problems. 

This volume of memoranda, just off the press, repre 
sents, in part, the success achieved in the discharge of 
this responsibility. 


It is hoped that the state commissions on interstate coF 


operation, state planning boards, and all legislative and 
administrative agencies of the states will carefully con) 
sider the subject matter and recommendations of the 
documents and translate them into effective action to 
the extent necessary and desirable. 
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The Governors’ Conference 


ernors of the states and territories of the United 
States will be held in Harrisburg and in Hershey, 
Pennsylvania, from May 28 through May 31. 

Since May 13, 1908, when its first session was called 
to order in the East Room of the White House by 
President Theodore Roosevelt, the Governors’ Con- 
ference has been a dynamic force in the improvement 
of state government, the development of effective 
methods of interstate cooperation, and the furtherance 
of the ideals and purposes of the Union of the states. 

First called to consider the question of the conserva- 
tion and use of the “fundamental sources of wealth 
of the Nation,” the subsequent history of the confer- 
ence is one of constantly broadening interest in all 
aspects and fields of government. The conference has 
spearheaded the important developments in state gov- 
ernment during the past thirty or more years, including 
scientific study and research, administrative reorganiza- 
tion, personnel reform, uniform legislation, the public 
services, and many other functions of the modern state. 
At the same time, it has devoted itself to the policies 
and problems of national government, contributing 
greatly to extension and strengthening of equitable and 
constructive methods of national-state cooperation in 
matters of common interest. 

War and postwar problems confronted the Gover- 
nors’ Conference a quarter of a century ago, three of 
the items of “after the war” problems discussed at 
the conference at Salt Lake City in 1919—agriculture, 
education, and labor—being prominently before the 
conference of 1944. 

With the coming of World War II, the Governors’ 
Conference and the Council of State Governments pro- 
vided the states with a greatly improved organization 
for the discharge of their obligations and the assump- 
tion of new responsibilities in the development and 
operation of wartime agencies and services. Prior to 
Pearl Harbor, the states were 
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Governors’ Conference reflects this dual interest of the 
governors. That the war is first in the interest of the 
states may be observed by the character of the two non- 
member speakers of the conference—the Commander in 
Chief, United States Fleet, and Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, Admiral Ernest J. King, and the Chief of Staff, 
U. S. Army, General George C. Marshall. On the other 
hand, postwar problems are now matters of great con- 
cern to the state executives, the addresses by the gover- 
nors, which make up the remainder of the program, 
being devoted largely to these subjects. 

The conference will assemble at Hershey, Pennsyl- 
vania, on May 28, as guests of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania and Governor and Mrs. Martin. Gov- 
ernor Leverett Saltonstall of Massachusetts, Chairman 
of the Governors’ Conference, will preside. 

The first day, and the State Dinner that night, will 
be given to a discussion having to do with the prosecu- 
tion of the war and with organizing and preparing 
state governments to assume their duties and responsi- 
bilities not only in war but in the postwar period. 

Discussion will be continued Tuesday morning, with 
interest centering particularly on the subject of indus- 
trial conversion and rehabilitation, with Mr. Bernard 
M. Baruch as a special guest of the conference. 

On Tuesday afternoon, the governors of all of the 
states will assemble at historic Gettysburg, there to do 
homage to those who have fought our battles in the past 
and to assure our present-day soldiers and sailors 
everywhere that a united America stands behind them. 

On Tuesday evening, at a public meeting at The 
Forum in Harrisburg, governors will discuss tax and 
fiscal policy and veterans’ affairs—two most important 
subjects confronting the country. 

Wednesday’s meeting will deal largely with the con- 
servation of our natural resources and with the business 
affairs of the conference. The conference will adjourn 
Wednesday afternoon. 


effectively instrumental in or- 
ganizing the country for civilian 
defense, Selective Service, so- 
cial protection, and many other 
services. After Pearl Harbor, 
with responsibilities and oppor- 
tunities increased in number 
and volume, the states expanded 
their activities to include ration- 
ing, uniform transport stand- 
ards, supplementary wartime 
legislation, resources conserva- 
tion, and other programs of 
national importance. 

The chief concerns of the 
Governors’ Conference in 1944 
are the successful prosecution of 
the war and preparations for the 
problems of the postwar period. 

The program of the 1944 
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The Lieutenant-Governor in 1944 


A Study of the Office of Lieutenant-Governor 
Reveals an Interesting Variety of State Laws 


By Rospert Foster PAtrerson, Ph.D.* 


Director of Governmental Research, University of South Dakota 


RITERS ON state government usually dismiss 

\ \ ] the lieutenant-governor with a brief paragraph 

stating that he presides over the senate and 
that upon occasions he may succeed to the office of gov- 
ernor. If they comment on the office at all it is to char- 
acterize it as “useless and unimportant,” and to point 
out that it frequently is sought by “persons of mediocre 
ability” and that it “might well be abolished.” 

Today, the constitutions of thirty-six of the forty- 
eight states provide for a lieutenant-governor and there 
is little prospect that any of these states will do away 
with this ancient state official. In these states the office 
is rooted in tradition and precedent. Moreover, there is 
a feeling that the man upon whom the duties of gover- 
nor may fall in case of death, resignation, or removal, 
should be elected by the people. Also, the lieutenant- 
governor provides a permanent and impartial presiding 
officer in the senate without robbing any district of its 
senator. 

If these are the time-honored, legitimate arguments 
for continuing to elect lieutenant-governors, they are 
largely negative and add little evidence of either lustre 
or power to the office. They resolve themselves merely 
into an argument “from spare tire and tradition.” 

“The spare tire” argument admittedly arouses little 
enthusiasm despite the fact we have had recently two 
widely advertised instances of succession to the gov- 
ernorship in Wisconsin and Minnesota. In the former 
case the question was complicated by a legal tangle 
because the governor-elect suddenly died before inau- 
guration. In Minnesota, Governor Stassen had informed 
the voters in advance that if elected he would resign 
to enter the Navy. In both cases the spotlight was 
naturally turned on the lieutenant-governor. 

Occasionally interest is manifest in the election of a 
lieutenant-governor because of the multiplicity of as- 
pirants for the office or because of the presence of 
“screw-ball” or eccentric candidates. Only rarely does 
the race draw national political attention as in New 
York last year. Here the election of Joe R. Hanley, a 
Republican, was heralded as some sort of a barometer 
for the 1944 presidential race. 

But taking the country as a whole, instances of the 
succession of a lieutenant-governor to the governorship 
because of death, resignation, or removal have been few. 
In New York, for example, since 1777, there have been 
only six cases where the lieutenant-governor succeeded 

*Dr. Patterson is completing a more extensive account 
of the office of lieutenant-governor which will be published 
shortly by the Governmental Research Bureau of the Uni- 
versity of South Dakota.—Ebrror. 
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to the post of chief executive for these reasons. Foyr 
were due to resignations and one each to death and im. 
peachment. 

From a political standpoint, it is sometimes pointed 
out that the office of lieutenant-governor makes a “con- 
venient sop” to disappointed aspirants for the governor- 
ship. But the low salary paid in the great majority of 
the thirty-six states having the office hardly makes it a 
comforting consolation prize. 

Furthermore, service as lieutenant-governor has not 
been a successful “stop-off” on the way to higher office, 
In 1944, only nine governors had previously served 
terms as lieutenant-governors and only five of these 
were moved by election from the second-place office to 
chief executive. These are: Governors John C. Vivian, 
Colorado; Bourke B. Hickenlooper, Iowa; Henry F, 
Schricker, Indiana; Keen Johnson, Kentucky; and 
William H. Wills, Vermont. The other four succeeded 
to the governorship because of resignation or death of 
the incumbent governor. These are: Edward J. Thye, 
Minnesota, who became governor when Governor Har- 
old Stassen resigned April 27, 1943, to join the Navy; 
and Coke Stevenson, Texas, who took over the Lone 
Star gubernatorial reins in 1941 when W. Lee 
O’Daniel became United States senator. Death was 
responsible for succession in the other two cases. Wal- 
ter S. Goodland became acting governor of Wisconsin 
by a decision of the state Supreme Court following the 
death of Governor-elect Orland S. Loomis, December 
7, 1942, a few weeks before inauguration day. Dennis 
Murphree of Mississippi served about a month as gov- 
ernor upon the death of Governor Paul B. Johnson in 
December, 1943. Murphree was subsequently defeated 
in an attempt to become governor in his own right. 

In my own state of South Dakota, only five lieutenant- 
governors in the state’s history have subsequently been 
elected governor, and none since 1924. 

Neither has the office of lieutenant-governor been of 
much value as a prelude to service in the national Con- 
gress. In the current Seventy-eighth Congress, only 
nine of the 531 members previously served as a liew- 
tenant-governor. Five of these are senators. They are 
Edwin C. Johnson, Colorado; David I. Walsh, Massa- 
chusetts ; T. G. Bilbo, Mississippi; R. F. Wagner, New 
York ; and George D. Aiken, Vermont. The other four 
are representatives: Robert F. Rockwell, Colorado; 
Usher L. Burdick, North Dakota; Clarence J. Brown, 
Ohio ; and Maurice J. Sullivan, Nevada. Sullivan prob- 
ably holds the record for the longest tenure as a lieu- 
tenant-governor, having served a total of sixteen years 
in Nevada in the period between 1915 and 1943. 
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There is little doubt that the office is firmly rooted in 
litical tradition in the thirty-six states where it exists. 
The Model State Constitution omits the lieutenant- 
governor but in none of the thirty-six states has there 
been any movement to abolish the office by constitutional 
amendment. In the Missouri constitutional convention 
in session this year, the Committee on the Executive 
Department has recommended, without dissent, the con- 
tinuance of the position. Here the office has existed 
since Missouri became a state in 1820. 

Certainly from the standpoint of time, the office of 
lieutenant-governor is one of the oldest in state history 
and has its origin in the old colonial charters of some 
of the original thirteen colonies. 

The earliest reference to such an office appears in the 
Massachusetts charter of 1629 where mention is made 
of a “deputy governor” chosen by the freemen of the 
colony. In the charter of 1691 the phrase “lieutenant- 
governor” is specifically used for the first time and ex- 
press provision is made for his succession to the gover- 
norship upon the death or removal of the chief execu- 
tive. 

The Connecticut charter of 1662 and the Rhode Island 
charter of 1663 likewise recognized the position of 
“deputy governor” and in the former this official be- 
came formally recognized as “lieutenant-governor” in 
the constitution of 1818. The Pennsylvania charter of 
1681 refers to the “governor of the province or his 
lieutenant, or deputy.” The first constitution of this 
state in 1776 altered the language to provide for a “vice- 
president” to be chosen annually. This office was 
dropped in the constitutional revision of 1790 and a 
lieutenant-governor was not provided for until another 
revision in 1873. 

In Delaware, a charter granted by William Penn in 
1701 mentions “my deputy” and the constitution of 
1776 created the office of “vice-president.” This was 
omitted in the constitution of 1792 and Delaware did 
not provide for a lieutenant-governor until 1897. The 
South Carolina constitution of 1776 also made provision 


for a “vice-president’”” but two years later the title. 
lieutenant-governor was permanently adopted. 


Virginia constitution of 1776 authorized the president 
of the privy council to “act as Lieutenant-Governor.” 
But the constitution of 1830 revised this arrangement to 
create a “council of state’’ composed of three members 
chosen by the legislature. The senior member of this 
trio was to serve as Lieutenant-Governor. In 1850, the 
lieutenant-governor was made elective by popular vote. 

In New York the office also dates from 1777. In 
Maryland there was no provision for a lieutenant-gov- 
ernor until a Civil War constitution of 1864, but it was 
promptly abandoned in another draft of 1867. Of the 
other original colonies, the office has never existed in 
Georgia, New Hampshire, and New Jersey, and in 
North Carolina it dates only from 1868. 

While the office of lieutenant-governor may be con- 
sidered “powerless and unimportant” by writers on state 
government, this view is not shared by a very large 
number of senators in at least two states. The writer 
recently polled the thirty-five members of the South 
Dakota senate and the forty-three members of the 
Nebraska one-house legislature on the importance of the 
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lieutenant-governor in the state legislative process. 

With scarcely a dissenting view, South Dakota sena- 
tors asserted that the lieutenant-governor exerts a great 
deal of influence on legislation and that the office is de- 
cidedly not “powerless and unimportant.” Only two 
were in favor of having the senate choose its own pre- 
siding officer. 

There is no doubt that senate rules in South Dakota 
have enhanced the power of the lieutenant-governor, for 
they permit him to appoint all committees, to refer biils, 
and make him a member of the important Rules Com- 
mittee. His constitutional powers are limited only to 
presiding over the senate and succeeding the governor in 
case of death, resignation, or removal. 

Members of the Nebraska nonpartisan, unicameral 
legislature were very much less inclined to admit the 
positive influence of the lieutenant-governor. Undoubt- 
edly, the fact that the Nebraska legislature is chosen 
on a nonpartisan ballot gives the Nebraska legislators a 
little different perspective against which to judge their 
partisan lieutenant-governor. 

The consensus of opinion of the Nebraskans is that 
while the lieutenant-governor has not been a direct legis- 
lative influence, yet “by judicious use of his authority in 
the chair,” he may expedite the work, affect the length 
of the session, and “keep the legislature in harmonious 
operation.” The members were evenly divided on the 
wisdom of replacing the lieutenant-governor as a pre- 
siding officer with a president elected by the legislature. 

The nonpartisan legislature has operated long enough 
in Nebraska so that its members have developed consid- 
erable independence in their attitude toward the lieu- 
tenant-governor. When he is an astute presiding officer 
they tolerate him as a necessary “spare tire.” When he 
is inclined to be inept, meddlesome, or politically aspir- 
ing, they are delighted when he is absent so they may 
choose a president pro tempore from their own number. 

In South Dakota, however, as in other states where a 
majority party dominates the upper chamber, the sen- 
ators are inclined to view the lieutenant-governor as an 
integral part of the majority’s control and of the state’s 
party machinery. 

Thus, after a study of the views of Nebraska and 
South Dakota senators, the conclusion of Congressman 
Maurice J. Sullivan may be accepted as the prevailing 
attitude toward the lieutenant-governor. From his six- 
teen years’ experience in the office in Nevada he states, 
“On the whole I believe the office serves a substantial 
need and is valuable and should not be allowed to lapse.” 

It is interesting to note that political writers in South 
Dakota, Nebraska, and Iowa who have “covered” many 
legislative sessions for their newspapers generally accept 
the above conclusion. Ralph O. Hillgren, veteran writer 
for the Sioux Falls (South Dakota) Argus-Leader, 
goes so far as to say that a “subtle and intelligent lieu- 
tenant-governor,” by “persuasion” and “manipulation” 
has “about as much power as the governor.” 

C. C. Clifton and Cliff Millen of the Des Moines 
Register and Tribune agree that “a strong lieutenant- 
governor in Iowa wields unquestionable influence on 
legislators and legislation.” Both oppose abolition of the 
office. 
(Continued on page 356) 
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Pennsylvania 


The Keystone State, as Colony and Commonwealth, in 
Peace and War, Has Been a Leader 


By Roy A. HELTon 


State Planning Board, Pennsylvania Department of Commerce 


Pennsylvania, at the end of May in this critical 

year of war, recalls the fact that the first confer- 
ence of American governors ever held was that called 
by Andrew G. Curtin, Pennsylvania’s Civil War gov- 
ernor, at Altoona, in September, 1862. In establishing 
that precedent of united action by fourteen state gov- 
ernors, Governor Curtin had merely added one more 
to the important contributions which the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania has been able to make to the history of 
American government. 

It was in Pennsylvania that the Articles of Confed- 
eration were drafted and made effective through the 
meetings of the First and the Second Continental Con- 
gresses. Both the Declaration of Independence and the 
Constitution of the United States were drafted and 
adopted in Independence Hall in the city of Philadel- 
phia. During the stormy days of the Revolution, three 
Pennsylvania cities—York, Lancaster, and Philadelphia 
—were capitals of the United States. 

In the early history of American settlement, Pennsyl- 
vania enjoyed a unique position. Its principal city was 
the leading seaport of our nation, and its Conestoga 
Road was the chief artery of travel between the eastern 
states and the great wilderness of the West. Fort 
Duquesne—afterwards Fort Pitt—at the junction of 
the Allegheny and Monongahela Rivers, was for many 
generations the American bridgehead in the long strug- 
gle of our colonists to penetrate down the Ohio and 
possess the great tracts of virgin farm and forest land 
of the Northwest Territory. No other state has con- 
tributed as large a number of people to the rest of our 
Union, and no other state has done more toward the 
development of the American character and the Ameri- 
can form of life. 

Pennsylvania was early compelled to assume a na- 
tional leadership in the development of highways, and it 
was along the route.of that wilderness trail from Phila- 
delphia to Pittsburgh that America’s first stone-surfaced 
highway was constructed in 1794. By 1818, a continu- 
ous hard-surfaced road extended across Pennsylvania 
and connected the port of Philadelphia with the frontier 
city of Pittsburgh. This ancient highway, along much 
of its route, is today paralleled by the Pennsylvania 
Turnpike, the most modern protected roadway in the 
western world. The public roads of the commonwealth 
have developed into a system of 100,000 miles, of which 
more than 34,000 miles are hard-surfaced and improved. 

It was in Pennsylvania that John Fitch and Robert 
Fulton, two native sons, developed the first practicable 
power-driven vessel. With their inventions began the 
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history of steam navigation which transformed the com- 
merce of the earth. In Pennsylvania was driven the 
world’s first oil well—the first step in that long series of 
industrial developments which have made possible the 
age of automotive transportation and the conquest of 
the air. 

Pennsylvania’s gifts to the cultural life of America 

are no less striking than her contributions to the devel- 
opment of industrial science and her fortunate place as 
the scene of the birth struggles of liberty and democracy 
throughout the world. In the Keystone State were es- 
tablished in the eighteenth century the American Philo- 
sophical Society, the first circulating library in the 
United States, the first art museum, the first school of 
medicine, the first hospital, the first museum of natural 
sciences, the first botanical garden, and the first labor 
union. 
Pennsylvania possesses more institutions of higher 
education than any other state. The medical, legal, and 
technical training afforded by its many distinguished 
colleges and universities has attracted students from 
every country of the world. 

In the state there are 13,000 churches with more than 
5,400,000 communicants. Many of its older religious 
buildings, such as Christ Church, St. Peter’s, and Old 
Swedes Church in Philadelphia, have national histori- 
cal associations and importance. At Ephrata, close by 
the old Cornwall iron mine, is preserved, as a historic 
monument, the Cloister of the Seventh Day Baptist 
Monastic Community, in which were produced some of 
the most original examples of American art. 

Benjamin West, the first great American painter and 
a Pennsylvanian, established a tradition which has been 
enhanced by a long line of distinguished masters of the 
graphic and sculptural arts, including Thomas Eakins, 
Henry Tanner, Joseph Pennell, Mary Cassatt, Cecilia 
Beaux, Edwin Austin Abbey, Violet Oakley, George 
Grey Barnard, R. Tait McKenzie, and Charles Grafly. 

Early craftsmen—under such men as Henry William 
Stiegel—began a distinguished history of skilled work- 
manship in Pennsylvania. Pottery and the decorative 
arts of the German pioneers are being practiced today 
as a distinctive form of native American art. 

The Bethlehem Bach festival is a musical event of 
national importance. The Philadelphia Symphony Or- 
chestra is one of the great musical organizations of our 
country. Stephen Collins Foster, best known of all the 
American writers of the songs dear to our people’s 
hearts, was a native of Pittsburgh. 


Charles Brockden Brown, the first American novelist, 7 


was a Pennsylvanian. Bayard Taylor, S. Wier Mitchell, 
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Richard Harding Davis, Henry Van Dyke, Henry 
George, Ida Tarbell, Owen Wister, Margaret Deland, 
Joseph Hergesheimer, Christopher Morley, and Hervey 
‘Allen have represented the literary traditions of the 
Keystone State. 

Inspired, perhaps, by the example of Benjamin 
Franklin and Joseph Priestly—the discoverer of oxy- 
gen, who spent his last years in the commonwealth— 
Pennsylvanians have added vital pages to the history of 
human knowledge and made important advances in the 
applied sciences. David Alter, the discoverer of the 
method of spectrum analysis, and John A. Brashear, 
the creator of many of the world’s greatest telescopes, 
were both Pennsylvanians. So, too, was Charles Good- 
year, the discoverer of vulcanized rubber, and Edward 
Goodrich Atchison, the discoverer of carborundum. 

Because Pennsylvania is the only state in our Union 
with an outlet from its own ports to the Great Lakes, 
the Atlantic, the Mississippi, and the Gulf of Mexico, 
and because of great stores of iron and coal, it was natu- 
ral that many of the industries in our country should 
find an early development here. The old Cornwall 
iron mine near Lebanon still produces more than a 
million tons of ore every year. Ninety-nine per cent of 
all anthracite coal mined on this continent is dug in 
Pennsylvania. The low volatile bituminous coal fields 
in the center of the state, and the great Pittsburgh seam 
in the west, have provided billions of tons of coal for 
the industries of America. The Bradford oil field in 
Pennsylvania, though the oldest in the world, is still 
remarkable for the high quality of its crude oil and for 
its importance as a source of lubricants. The output of 
that field is today twice as great as in the years of the 
first World War. 

More than one-third of all American steel plants are 
located in Pennsylvania. Their production is approxi- 
mately one-third that of the entire nation. Today, these 
steel mills are producing a tonnage never before equaled 
in their history to supply material for the tanks, guns, 
and ships of a nation at war. Great textile mills, ship- 
yards, glass works, locomotive factories, and aluminum 
plants of a state which holds first place in fifty-six lines 
of manufacture are operating at an all-time peak of 
production. 

Despite its intense industrial development, Pennsyl- 
vania is also among America’s important agricultural 
producers. Two Pennsylvania cities, Philadelphia and 
Pittsburgh, are among the first ten in the United States, 
and more Pennsylvanians live in small towns than in 
any other state, yet. the rural population of the com- 
monwealth is the second largest in the nation. Its 
169,000 farms occupy more than fourteen and a half 
million acres of the state’s territory and produce almost 
every important commercial crop. Pennsylvania leads 
in several branches of agriculture and, in many others— 


such as the production of chickens, eggs, dairy products, 
apples, potatoes, and maple sugar—it stands high among 
the. great farming states. Its annual farm show is the 
largest indoor exhibition of farm products held in 
America. 

To a visitor, one of the most striking features of the 
state is the great area of forest land. The thirteen mil- 
lion acres of Pennsylvania forests include 1,650,000 
acres of woodland maintained by the commonwealth to 
provide a future source of timber, to protect the water 
supply of its cities, to diminish the hazard of flood, and 
to provide outdoor recreation for its people. Thou- 
sands of miles of roads and trails traverse these Penn- 
sylvania state forests. The Allegheny National Forest 
includes most of the area of four Pennsylvania counties 
and adds hundreds of thousands of acres to the Penn- 
sylvania woodland now under public control. In addi- 
tion to this state and national forest land, more than 
740,000 acres of state game land provide sport for 
600,000 licensed hunters every year. 

Among the most striking features of the state’s scen- 
ery are the famous Water Gap, where the Delaware 
River cuts through the Kittatinny Mountains; the 
Grand Canyon of Pennsylvania, a thousand-foot gorge 
carved for fifty miles across the northern Alleghenies ; 
the region of lakes in the northeastern counties; and 
the woodland waterfalls on the southern slopes of the 
Poconos. 

Despite the ideals of peace and good will which are 
traditions of Pennsylvania’s people as a result of the 
circumstances of the origin of the commonwealth, the 
citizens of the Keystone State have always assumed 
an important place in the military efforts of our nation. 
The two chiefs of staff in the first World War were 
Pennsylvanians, as is General George C. Marshall of 
Uniontown in this war. Lieutenant General Joseph T. 
McNarney of Cameron County is Deputy Chief of 
Staff. General Henry H. Arnold of Montgomery 
County is Commander in Chief of the United States 
Army Air Forces. Lieutenant General Jacob L. Devers 
of York is in command of the American ground forces 
in the Mediterranean, and Lieutenant General Carl 
Spaatz of Boyertown commands the American strategic 
air forces now attacking Germany from the west. 
Twenty major generals and fifty-five brigadier generals 
now in active service are Pennsylvanians. 

On the sea, Admiral Harold Stark of Wilkes-Barre 
is Chief of the United States naval forces in European 
waters. Admiral Arthur J. Hepburn, who was born in 
Carlisle, Pennsylvania, is Chairman of the General 
Board, and Vice Admiral Richard S. Edwards of Phila- 
delphia is Chief of Staff and Aide to the Commander in 
Chief of the United States Fleet. Pennsylvania is today 
represented in the naval command by four admirals, 
four vice admirals, six rear admirals, two commodores. 
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Public Welfare Administration Under 
Federal Grants-in-Aid 


By J. Mitton PATTERSON 
Director, Maryland State Department of Public Welfare 


HEN AN OFFICIAL of a state department under- 

\ \ ] takes to write about federal-state relationships, 
there is only one vantage point from which he 

can undertake this task. A state department does not 
have a nationwide viewpoint from which to see the 
situation, but can draw upon its own experience over 
a period of years as it has worked with a federal agency, 
and attempt to express what there has been in this 
working relationship which has supported and _ facili- 


that may arouse much difference in opinion and involye 
the individual’s personal beliefs about life in general, 
in a way that is not always true or could not be true 
where the subject matter is of a different nature. 

Yet with all the recognition of the inevitability of 
some strong feelings on the part of the states against 
seeming federal control, it is true nevertheless that the 
states express a need for, and look to the federal goy- 
ernment for, a program that is nationwide in its impli- 


tated the common purpose of 
the two agencies; and what at 
times has seemed to impede that 
purpose or has created prob- 
lems which have needed clari- 
fication. 

A good starting point for the 
discussion is in recognition of 
the fact that one unit of govern- 
ment does not always accept 
easily, or too happily, super- 
vision by another unit of gov- 
ernment. This is as true be- 
tween states and localities as it 
is between the federal govern- 
ment and the states. One finds 
it even in small political sub- 
divisions—in counties, for ex- 
ample, where some of the same, 
or at least similar, feeling may 
exist between county and town 


In “THE GRowTH OF CooPERATIVE Gov- 
ERNMENT,” which appeared in the Janu- 
ary, 1944, issue of STATE GOVERNMENT, 
the administrative systems of five federal 
grants-in-aid programs — agriculture, 
education, health, highways, and social 
security—were outlined. “Public Wel- 
fare Administration under Federal 
Grants-in-Aid,” by Director J. Milton 
Patterson of the Maryland State Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, is the first of 
five articles, each by a state administra- 
tor of one of these funds, presented for 
the purpose of developing these outlines 
and obtaining a cross-section of state 
experience under this method of admin- 
istering national government funds ap- 
propriated for programs in the fields of 
state and local governmental responsibilt- 


| 
| 


cations. Some concrete aspects 
of this are to be found in the 
commonly expressed wish for 
knowing what other states do 
and how they do it, how the ex- 
perience of other states com- 
pares with the state’s own expe- 
rience. Examples could be mul- 
tiplied many times to show that 
when actually faced with the 
reality, a state does not wish to 
be an isolated unit, but finds 
support in federal legislation, 
in federal administrative proc- 
esses, and looks to the federal 
agency for that kind of assist- 
ance. 

Thus it can be said with some 
conviction that this area of 
federal-state relationships, and 
the area of state-local relation- 


or city. Thus we know to begin ty and experience. 


with that we are dealing with 


ships as well, presents a chal- 
lenging and vital problem of ad- 


a rather universal commonplace 

when we speak of a state’s efforts to maintain its 
“state’s rights,” and its reactions to what may seem 
like control from the federal government. This is a 
healthy phenomenon because it is a reflection, as well, 
of the state’s desire to use its initiative, its knowledge, 
its ingenuity, and to operate with responsibility and 
accountability to the public which it serves. This is 
one aspect of a sturdy, democratic enterprise. 

The field of public welfare has not been free of this 
discussion of what rightly adheres to the siate, and 
what belongs in the area of federal activity. In fact, 
in some ways this discussion has precipitated itself with 
peculiar significance and force. The subject matter 
with which we deal in this field is full of knotty human 
problems, made up of values and goals which touch 
every citizen, and which affect him in ways that have 
to do with more than the taxes he pays. Every citizen 
is concerned, to some extent, about dependency, about 
broken homes, about delinquency. These are subjects 


ministration. At any given point 
of time, the evaluation of the situation would not be in 
terms of expecting to find a simple, easy, smoothly run- 
ning relationship, but a working relationship where 
there is recognition of the problems involved and a 
willingness to work toward their clarification. As time 
goes on, it would be expected that some of these prob- 
lems would be resolved and the states would assume 
more, rather than less, responsibility; while in other 
areas new avenues of approach and new problems would 
again present themselves. 

In this field of public welfare the relationship of the 
federal agency to the states is defined in the public 
assistance titles of the Social Security Act. It is also 
defined in that portion of the act which deals with 
child welfare services. Not infrequently these pro- 
grams—namely, old age assistance, aid to dependent 
children, public assistance to the blind, and child wel- 
fare services—are administered by the same state agency. 
Therefore, a state department of public welfare would 
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look to these titles in the act for a definition of what 
is required of it in order to participate in federal match- 
ing. The Social Security Board (through its Bureau 
of Public Assistance) and the United States Children’s 
Bureau are the two federal agencies charged with the 
responsibility for these programs. If a state agency 
administers other services as well, then it would look 
also to other titles in the act. Essentially, however, 
the direction comes to the state from these sections of 
the act already referred to. In the scope of this paper, 
only one of those relationships—namely, that of the 
Social Security Board to the state department of public 
welfare—has been considered. 

The basis for definition of the program rests in the 
state plan. The Social Security Board requires of the 
state that it prepare and submit a plan of operation 
which meets the basic provisions of the act. For ex- 
ample, the plan must provide for a single state agency 
to administer a category of assistance, the plan must 
be in effect in every political subdivision of the state, 
it must provide for a process of appeal and fair hear- 
ing, it cannot impose residence requirements beyond 
a certain point. There is no compulsion upon the state 
to become a participant in the federal plan for either 
public assistance or child welfare services. The state 
may choose to accept or not accept federal participation. 
It is a matter for the state to reach a decision that it 
chooses to receive the benefit of federal matching in 
expenditures of this program; and having arrived at 
this decision (or perhaps as part of making the de- 
cision), the state asks: What are the conditions which 
must be met in order to share in federal participation ? 

In addition to the above, there is in the act a pro- 
vision that the state must provide “such methods of 
administration . . . as are found by the Board to be 
necessary for the proper and efficient operation of the 
plan.” This is a general condition which is left to 
administrative determination, and is an area where 
perhaps less is known at the moment than is true of 
some of the more concrete provisions. 

It is in this area of what constitutes “proper and 
efficient operation of the plan” that the questions about 
the relationship between the federal government and 
the state begin to arise. The implication in the act is 
to the effect that if the state fails to maintain efficient 
administration, then federal funds may be withheld 
or withdrawn. This is seemingly a difficult sanction to 
make use of, because its use often enhances the very 
condition which the federal agency hopes to correct, 
and results in deprivation to persons who are dependent 
upon assistance for the basic necessities of life. 

Whenever it is true that authority of this nature has 
been lodged in a supervising agency, with power poten- 
tially present to be exercised, even when carefully and 
responsibly used, there seems to go with it a necessity 
to define the standards which will be used in testing 
efficient administration. It has to do with the state’s 
own ability to fashion and shape its program in a way 
that is firm,.consistent, and predictable. It seems, per- 
haps, to be stating the obvious to refer to the well- 
known principle that an agency or department, or an 
individual for that matter, can assume responsibility 
and discharge it satisfactorily when it knows what that 


responsibility is. Much of that responsibility the state 
defines and assumes through its own initiative. It is a 
constructive and positive feature of the Social Security 
Act that it places upon the state so much of the burden 
for that fashioning of direction and method. 

To construct these principles and define these stand- 
ards in the field of public welfare is not an easy task to 
undertake. On the contrary, it is fraught with difficul- 
ties. This is a new enterprise in many ways. Its experi- 
ence is relatively short in years. This is said with full 
recognition of the long experience with public welfare 
preceding the enactment of the Social Security Act—an 
experience, however, which was often tinged with old 
methods of poor relief which have been found inappro- 
priate and socially unsound and which, as a matter of 
fact, the act itself intends to change in the newer ad- 
ministration of the program. There is, too, the experi- 
ence in private social work, which contributed much to 
the understanding of how assistance might be effectively 
administered ; an experience, however, which could not 
undertake to furnish guides for all of the problems with 
which public welfare is confronted. 

Where and how these standards should be defined is 
perhaps a moot question. On the one hand, there is to 
be taken into account the necessity to give full recogni- 
tion to all the individual differences which the various 
states present. The states themselves are likely to place 
great emphasis upon these differences and to ask for 
considerable flexibility and discretion on this account. It 
is also sometimes argued that to set standards applicable 
to the nation as a whole would have the tendency to 
crystallize activity at a point which represents lesser effi- 
ciency and lesser adequacy than an individual state could 
achieve if left to its own initiative. It might, it is feared, 
hold states to a level of performance which would be 
less desirable than is true when the standard has not 
been defined. On the other side of the picture, however, 
there is also much to be said. With all the differences 
which exist in localities, not only within the nation, but 
also immediately within the state, there are likenesses 
and points of sameness and agreement. And it is not 
entirely valid to assume that a federal standard would 
hamper the states which choose to go beyond the stand- 
ard, which might well be regarded as a “floor” below 
which the state could not go, rather than as an objective. 

The fact of the matter is that criteria are often being 
used to test the administration of the state’s program, 
and these are not always clearly stated or understood. 
One reason for this is to be found in the present plan 
for review of the state’s activities through the device of 
the administrative review and the fiscal audit. While 
these are only a part of the total activity and service of 
the federal agency, they nevertheless hold an extremely 
important place as a source to which the state looks for 
knowing by what standards its operation is being 
evaluated. 

Both the administrative review and the fiscal audit 
reach into the detail of specific individual operation. 
This is the way in which the Social Security Board de- 
termines whether the state’s plan is in actuality reaching 
the persons whom it is intended to serve. There would 
seem to be no other way to know that, except by the 
concrete evidence of daily operation. However, this 
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takes place in a setting which relies upon a considerable 
degree of discretion in making determinations of eligi- 
bility and amount of the grant. A state’s objective would 
seem to be to develop competent and responsible staff, 
and to expect in individual performance an ability to 
utilize that discretion soundly and in keeping with the 
over-all policies of the agency. A contradiction seems 
to arise when, at the same time, the examination of the 
use of that discretion results not in an over-all evaluation 
of whether the day-by-day administration of the pro- 
gram is substantially effective, in conformity, and re- 
sponsible, but in a determination to give or withhold 
participation so far as this specific grant is concerned. 
This has seemed at times to impede and discourage, 
rather than to foster, the development of ability to use 
judgment properly and with discrimination. 

There is another result which is also difficult to use in 
administration of the program, apart from any consid- 
eration of the actual money involved. It is to be assumed 
that in any administration of a program as extensive as 
this one, a certain amount of individual error will oc- 
cur. The reality of the situation is such that recognition 
needs to be given to this fact. It is only when the 
amount and kind exceeds a reasonable expectation, or 
when the administration has failed to discharge its re- 
sponsibility properly, that a broader question of efficient 
administration should be raised. Under the present plan, 
it does not seem to be possible for the federal agency to 
permit matching in these specific situations, and it seems 
valid to raise two questions regarding this: Would this 
not be a proper sharing of the ordinary administrative 
risk? Would efficient administration be fostered, rather 
than impeded, by a sharing on the part of the several 
levels of government in this cost ? 

It has seemed at times as if a further definition of 
criteria by which a state plan is evaluated, or by which 
the Social Security Board tests efficient administration, 
would make for clarity in this area. This has to do not 
with a matter that can be disposed of as routine or un- 
important ; it is an important part of the definition of 
the federal-state relationship. 

The Social Security Board is to be commended in 
many ways for its staunch willingness to move slowly 
and cautiously. There are many unsolved problems in 
the field of public welfare. To promulgate hasty policies 
or standards would have the effect of crystallizing some 
parts of experience which are not ready to be crystallized. 
At the same time, too, the states are building up a wealth 
of experience and testing out methods and principles, 
and this eventually will form a solid and reliable basis 
for more clearly defined objectives and standards. Cur- 
rently, the Social Security Board is issuing to the states, 
in the form of state letters, extension of policies and 
more definition of criteria, and this is essentially useable. 
It has occasionally engaged in a process of submitting 
to the states and discussing with the states proposed 
policy while still in its formative stage, and this has been 
a sound cooperative undertaking in which a state partici- 
pates actively and with a willingness to work at the 
problem. 

In the state of Maryland, we have been of the opinion 
that a plan of grants-in-aid for public assistance is 
preferable to direct federal administration. The argu- 


ments on both sides of this question are well-known and 
would not need to be expanded upon in the scope of this 
article. The program of federal grants-in-aid has had 
profound and far-reaching effect upon the program of 
public assistance. Prior to the enactment of th® Sociaj 
Security Act, the state had a small program of old age 
assistance and, in a few political subdivisions, a smal] 
program of mothers’ pensions. The extension of the 
public assistance program came with the availability of 
federal funds during the period of emergency relief. [t 
developed into the program of old age assistance, aid to 
dependent children, and public assistance to the needy 
blind, and was made possible by the readiness of the 
federal government to share and equalize the burden, 
It goes without saying that there are still parts of the 
program with respect to which Congressional legislation 
is needed to extend coverage ; for example, to recipients 
of general assistance, and for greater adequacy in the 
program of aid to dependent children. 

In the last analysis, despite all the expression to which 
the state may give voice in affirming its autonomy and 
in being restive at times under federal supervision, there 
is nevertheless a wish on the part of the state to be part 
of a national program, a wish which expresses itself in 
many ways. The desire, which has already been men- 
tioned, to compare with other experience, to benefit 
from other experience, to know ways and means, to 
share problems, is a very vital one. This will always be 
present. This positive identification with national trends 
and national leadership is something which represents a 
firm foundation upon which to build. 

There is always present also the state’s need and de- 
sire to seek advice and help from a source with greater 
scope and potentiality for tapping wider experience than 
is available to the state’s own use. A federal agency can 
afford to specialize and intensify its exploration in a 
way which the state—at least the smaller states—can sel- 
dom afford. This is not only in the area of statistical 
research—it is in the area of thinking through and 
evaluating and testing policies which affect the applicant 
and recipient for assistance—for saying what is and 
what is not effective and socially sound administration 
of public assistance. 

It does not seem that the way to arrive at this is by 
any denial of or covering up of the reality of the federal 
authority. That authority is there, real and alive, and 
used, and rightly so. A state would feel uneasy knowing 
that, if there were any effort to ameliorate this by seem- 
ing use of persuasion or negotiation around specific 
issues where, in fact, the situation in the last analysis 
does not lend itself to that kind of free operation on the 
part of the state. Some areas do lend themselves to 
freedom of discretion, others do not. A clear knowing 
of what that authority is, what boundaries it sets for 
itself, by what principles it operates, how it is utilized, 
what the working experience is like when it is used, 
might conceivably make for strengthening of federal- 
state relationships. The federal agency represents to the 
states the medium through which a national feeling is 
achieved, and it would seem that the states could sup- 
port and sustain this, provided there was mutual trust 
and understanding which could grow out of the experi- 
ence in which the two agencies work together. 
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Delaware Boundaries Legally Fixed 


IN THESE HECTIC WAR DAys, when gaps of quiet between 
huge battles and invasion threats resound with bitter cries 
and agonized appeals about possible postwar boundary lines, 
Delawareans can sit back in well-earned ease and con- 
gratulate themselves pleasantly that their own boundary 
spats with neighbor states, Pennsylvania, New Jersey and 
Maryland, have been settled for good and all, it is to be 
hoped, even if it took a matter of 250 years to bring about 
this happy state of affairs. ... The bone of contention was, 
of course, the unique circular boundary line at the north 
of Delaware. 

Inasmuch as Delaware is the only State that has such a 
mathematical curiosity as a circular boundary line, the 
occurrence of two centuries of litigation as a result might 
well serve as a warning to other regions contemplating such 
a departure to think it over well before. embarking. Straight 
lines are the best for boundary lines. . . . 

In the end, however, the area of Delaware showed a dis- 
tinct profit by these tenacious and seemingly interminable 
fights with larger neighbors. . . . In the long tiff with Penn- 
sylvania over the “Wedge,” this State gained 800 acres of 
land which in strictness belonged to the Keystone State, 
Delaware's title being in the nature of squatter rights. 
Delaware was not content with this area, but’ required 
almost thirty years of effort to secure her assent to take 
the Wedge, which she already held in possession, but 
wanted a bit more. Final approval was not given by the 
General Assembly until March, 1921, although Pennsyl- 
vania had ratified in 1897. Congress promptly put its sanc- 
tion on the compact the same year that Delaware agreed. 

The Wedge has always attracted a larger share of atten- 
tion, perhaps, than it deserved. Small in acreage, it be- 
came to some a veritable No Man’s Land, because claimed 
by both states, on the map as Pennsylvania, but in actu- 
ality, Delaware. Pennsylvania writs never ran in the 
Wedge because its dwellers had long before decided they 
were Delawareans and so acted, whether in voting at elec- 
tions, in payment of school and road and county taxes, or 
in obedience to local authority. Such modes of conduct 
and procedure were handed down from father to son 
merely by tradition, 

This state of affairs, which sometimes brought undesirable 
characters into the Wedge to dodge creditors or escape 
arrest, and sometimes to fight duels and engage in prize 
ring battles, was the result of the survey by the celebrated 
Mason and Dixon in their effort to settle the boundary dis- 
pute between William Penn and Lord Baltimore. Eliminat- 
ing a host of details, the Duke of York had reserved to him- 
self an area bounded by a twelve mile circle with New 
Castle as its center, but afterwards turned this land and the 
rest of the three counties over to Penn. In order to run a 
line westward to divide the territories of the quarreling 
proprietors, it was necessary to find just where this circle 
struck the line erected northward from the middle line of 
the peninsula at the south border of Delaware. This tan- 
gent point was located southwest of Newark, and was 
reputedly twelve miles in a straight line from New Castle 
courthouse. 

All remained well and good, what was afterwards the 
Wedge was occupied by Delawareans, and a sort of mutual 
agreement line ran at this spot between the two states. But 
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Maryland lost its northeast cornerstone and wanted it re- 
placed. Therefore, Lieut. Col. J. D. Graham, of the U. S. 
Topographical Engineers, conducted a survey in 1849-50, 
replaced the stone, and discovered that the twelve mile 
radius would bring the terminus of the circular boundary 
three-quarters of a mile eastward from the Maryland cor- 
ner, which gave a small wedge-shaped piece of land, 800 
acres, to Pennsylvania. This wedge was bounded by Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland and Delaware; nevertheless, the people 
who lived there claimed to be Delawareans and exercised 
rights as citizens of that state. 

This indicated that the Wedge belonged by measurement 
to Pennsylvania, but common consent awarded it to Dela- 
ware. The change was accepted only on paper, and maps 
were colored so as to include it in the Keystone State; in 
practice, Delaware continued jurisdiction. An entire vil- 
lage, that of Mechanicsville, was inside the Wedge, and 
Mechanicsville had once sent a resident, William Smith, 
to the Delaware General Assembly, where he was face- 
tiously referred to as ““The Gentleman from Pennsylvania.” 

The status quo continued until 1889, when increases in 
land values and conflicts of authority brought a clamor for 
rectification of the boundary. Commissioners were ap- 
pointed by both states, and Thomas F. Bayard, leading the 
Delaware delegation, became the president of the com- 
mission when organized. 

Then it was discovered that a true twelve mile measure- 
ment from the spire of the New Castle courthouse fell 
3,000 feet short of the eastern point of Maryland and would, 
if corrected, throw 5,000 acres of Delaware land into Penn- 
sylvania. This was impossible to rectify at the late date, and 
the commission was forced to revert to old landmarks. . 

Three of these were discovered in the eastern part of the 
circle, and a circle can be described easily if three points 
be given. Now, however, if this circle were described, it 
would cut over into Maryland territory, likewise impossible. 
The final result after much cogitation was to describe two 
circles with different radii, somewhat flattening the circle, 
the one drawn to include the three points mentioned, and 
the other drawn to conform with meeting the Maryland 
monument. 

Unfortunately, when it came to conforming this result, it 
was discovered that a tiny horn-shaped piece of land would 
fall to Pennsylvania instead of Delaware, although Dela- 
ware was awarded the Wedge. The fight was on again. 
Pennsylvania ratified in 1889, but it took until 1921 for the 
Delaware Assembly to ratify. . . . 

Delaware fared well in the other disputes. The alterca- 
tion between Penn and Baltimore over the line separating 
their possessions redounded to the advantage of Delaware, 
insuring the three counties would be a separate state when 
the Revolution arrived. 

The battle with New Jersey, which did not end until 
February, 1933, in the halls of the U. S. Supreme Court, 
Justice Cardozo giving the decision, reiterated Delaware’s 
right to control the Delaware River within the twelve mile 
circle as far as low tide on the New Jersey shore. ... As 
they now stand, this State continues to exercise rights over 
the New Jersey side of the river within the limits of the 
circle, and Delaware has also achieved title to a plot of land 
that really belonged to Pennsylvania by measurement, 
though not by tradition and long settlement. 
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Lieutenant-Governor 
(Continued from page 349) 


After observing the Nebraska unicameral legislature, 
Lorne Kennedy and Walter Christensen of the Omaha 
World-Herald conclude that the lieutenant-governor ex- 
ercises “little influence on legislation” and that the office 
might well be abolished. Kennedy makes the reserva- 
tion, however, that before such a step is taken, serious 
study would have to be made of the question of succes- 
sion to the governorship. 

The present writer cannot escape the conclusion that, 
inadequate as this study has been, the office of lieu- 
tenant-governor is not “powerless and unimportant” 
and that the subject merits serious investigation. In this 
investigation, students might well make an exhaustive 
survey of the views of members of senates and news- 
paper writers. For, from a practical point of view, they 
are in an excellent position to shed considerable light 
on the office as it actually operates in the legislative and 
political process. The meager phraseology of state con- 
stitutions and the apathy of the electorate toward the 
office can by no means be accepted as conclusive. 

On the personal side, the lieutenant-governors of 1944 
present an interesting and varied picture. (See table, 
Inside Back Cover.) 

Politically, twenty are Republicans and sixteen are 
Democrats. All but nine are serving their first term 
while six are three-termers and three are completing 
their second term. The term of office is evenly divided 
between two and four years. Sixteen are war veterans 
with J. B. Jones of New Mexico holding the military 
record with twelve years’ service in the Army and Navy. 
Eugene C. Keyes of Michigan is the only bachelor in 
the group. He further has the distinction of holding 
professional degrees in dentistry, medicine, and law. 

All but four have held previous public office and 
twenty-four have served in their state legislatures. 
Other offices held include county attorney, three ; coro- 
ner and health officer, one; city councilman, two; state 
food commissioner, one ; and secretary of state, one. 

From an occupational standpoint, eighteen are law- 
yers; six are farmers and stockmen; four are printers 
and publishers ; and two are physicians. Ernest R. Eaton 
of Montana is a former college president, and Victor 
Meyers of Washington is a former orchestra leader. 
Other occupations represented are: salesman, druggist, 
textile manufacturer, marble works, and insurance. 

Twenty of the thirty-six have no other official duties 
to perform except presiding over the senate. The re- 
maining sixteen serve on a variety of boards and com- 
missions, and in the main without extra compensation. 

The great majority of lieutenant-governors are not 
well paid. Seven states pay on a per diem basis which 
ranges from three dollars in Michigan to fifteen dollars 
in Kentucky, Nevada, and Mississippi. Ten are paid a 
flat sum for the biennium ranging from seven hundred 
dollars in North Carolina to three thousand dollars in 
Wisconsin. Nineteen receive an annual salary ranging 
from nine hundred dollars in Kansas to ten thousand 
dollars in New York. Only nine states pay an annual 
salary in excess of two thousand dollars. Three states 
grant their lieutenant-governor extra compensation. 
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Delaware pays one hundred and twenty dollars annually 
for service on the Pardon Board. Michigan pays thirty. 
five hundred dollars annually for service on the State 
Administrative Board, and the lieutenant-governor of 
Missouri receives three thousand dollars additional for 
time given as a member of various boards. 

The composite lieutenant-governor of 1944 is a law. 
yer, 53 years old, is married, and has an average of three 
children. He is a college graduate, a church member, 
and a “joiner” of fraternal, civic, and professional or. 
ganizations. He is serving his first term and has had 
previous legislative experience of two or more terms. 
He likes to drop the cares of state and politics to enjoy 
golfing, hunting, or fishing. ; 

Ellis (Alabama), likes coon hunting while Blye 


(Iowa) and Tuggle (Kentucky) are amateur photog. 
raphers and movie camera fans. Cahill ( Massachusetts) 
is a cribbage player. Cappelli (Rhode Island) goes in 
for yachting, but Herbert (Ohio) prefers sailboats, 
Berry (Oklahoma) is an enthusiastic bee keeper, while 
Johnson (Nebraska) takes pride in his Hereford cattle. | 
Houser (California), Bell (Pennsylvania), and Miller | 
(South Dakota), are baseball and football fans. Hok 
(Montana), now dead, won considerable reputation as 
a ski expert in his younger years. 
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RECENT TRENDS IN STATE. 
REVENUES 


GROWING NATIONAL income and __ increasing 
shortages of consumer goods—the two major 
factors which had determined the trend of state 

tax revenues throughout the calendar year 1942—com- 
bined to play their role during 1943, offsetting each 
other and causing state tax revenues to remain at ap- 
proximately their high 1942 level, according to the 
Federation of Tax Administrators. 

The continued upward tendencies of some revenues, 
especially those on net income, sales, and tobacco taxes, 
were on the whole balanced by downward trends in 
several excises, particularly those on gasoline and 
liquor. Rationing has had a strong effect upon the 
gasoline and liquor taxes and a relatively small effect 
upon general sales and tobacco tax revenues. 

The federal government fared better than the states 


during the past two calendar years, due primarily to an] 


increase in the tax on alcoholic beverages. 

As reported by the United States Census, total state 
tax revenues for fiscal 1943 amounted to approximately 
$4,000,000,000 (excluding payroll taxes), or 0.2 per 


cent more than in fiscal 1942. 
selves in the best financial position in years. Governors 
reported increased surpluses, payment of debt, and 
provision for postwar activities. 

In comparison to rapidly growing federal, and 
slightly declining local tax revenues, the revenue pic- 


ture of the states shows considerable evenness andl. 


steadiness which, it must be kept in mind, was main- 
tained in spite of important reductions in the income- 
tax rates in a number of large. states. It is worth while 
to note that state tax collections have decreased and 
continue to decrease in proportion to national income. 
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* 
annual The Lieut t-G 
e Lieutenan overnors 
'S Irty- 
he State Terms, 
Length includ- Appointment 
ernor of of ing of com- Power 
( ynal for State Name Profession term present Salary* mittees to vote Other duties” 
% ALABAMA L. Handy Ellis (D) Lawyer 4 1 $12° Yes Casting None 
of three} ARKANSAS J. L. Shaver (D) Lawyer x. @ 2,000 Yes Casting Highway Refunding Board, 
meml Election Board 
? eT, CALIFORNIA F. F. Houser (R) Lawyer 4 1 $4,000 No Casting Member of various boards 
Onal 
has had COLORADO William E. Higby (R) Merchant, rancher 2 l $1,000 No Casting None 
a CONNECTICUT William L. Hadden (R) Lawyer 2 1 $1,500 No Casting None 
e terms, DELAWARE . I. J. MacCollum (D) Physician 4 1 $3604 No Casting None 
le Blue IDAHO Edwin Nelson (R) Farmer, stockman 2 1 $7.50° Yes Casting None 
photog. ILLINOIS Hugh W. Cross (R) Lawyer 4 1 $5,000 Yes ® Secretary, Illinois War Council 
NDIANA Charles M. Dawson Farmer, insurance 4 | $6,000 Yes Casting Commissioner of Agriculture by 
husetts) 
: (R) appointment of governor 
in | 
ailboats, | IOWA Robert Blue (R) Lawyer, farmer 2 1 $1,000 Yes Casting None 
; KANSAS Jess C. Denious (R) Newspaper publisher 2 ] $900 Yes Casting Chairman, Legislative Council and 
Tr, while Commission on Interstate Cooper- 
d cattle, | ation 
1 Mi KENTUCKY Kenneth H. Tuggle (R) Lawyer, banker 4 I $15° No Casting Chairman, Legislative Council and 
Disabled Veterans’ Board 
Ss. Holt LOUISIANA J. Emile Verret (D) Farmer, insurance 1 I $5,000 Yes None Member of eight state boards 
ation as 
MARYLAND 
MASSACHUSETTS Horace T. Cahill (R) Lawyer 2 3 $4,000 » b Presides over Governor's Council, 
‘ member of various boards 
ATE MICHIGAN Eugene C. Keyes (R) Dentist, physician, 2 l $3°.! « None Member of various boards 
lawyer 
| MINNESOTA A. H. Miller® (R) Lawyer 2 l $1,000 No None None 
MISSISSIPPI Fielding H.Wright (D) Lawyer l $750 Yes 
-reasing MISSOURI Frank G. Harris (D) Lawyer 4 3  $1,000' No Casting Board of Probation and Parole 
) major MONTANA Ernest T. Eaton (R) College president 4 1 $360 i Casting None 
of state NEBRASKA Roy W. Johnson (R) Farmer, stockman 2 l $1,744 No Casting None 
?__com- NEVADA... Vail Pittman (D) Newspaper publisher 4 l $15° Yes Casting None 
8 | NEW JERSEY 
1 at ap- 
to the} NEW MEXICO J. B. Jones (D) Salesman 2 1 $10° Yes Casting None 
NEW YORK J. R. Hanley (R) Lawyer 4 1 $10,000 No None State War Council 
NORTH CAROLINA. R. L. Harris (D) Manufacturing 4 l $350 Yes Casting Chairman, State Board of Educa- 
>venues, tion 
oO taxes, NORTH DAKOTA Henry Holt* (D) Printing 2 1 $800 Yes Casting None 
ends in} on10 Paul M. Herbert (R) Lawyer 2 3 $3,000 ! Casting None 
ne and) OKLAHOMA James E. Berry (D) Farmer, banker 1 3 $1,000 Limited Casting None 
pon the OREGON 
ll eff PENNSYLVANIA John C. Bell, Jr. (R) Lawyer 1 1 $8,000 No Casting Chairman, Pardon Board and 
ettect State Defense Council 
e states RHODE ISLAND Louis W. Cappelli (D) Lawyer 2 2 £«$2,500 Limited Casting None 
is } SOUTH CAROLINA | R. J. Williams (D) Druggist, insurance 4 l $1,500 Yes Casting None 
ly to an SOUTH DAKOTA. A. C. Miller (R) Lawyer 2 2 $10 Yes = None 
al state TEXAS John Lee Smith (D) Lawyer 2 l $600 Yes Casting Chairman, Legislative Audit Com- 
‘imately mittee 
0.2 per UTAH 
7 VERMONT M. R. Proctor (R) Manufacturing 2 2 $400 n Casting Member of various boards 
l them-/ VIRGINIA William M. Tuck (ID) Lawyer, farmer 4 1 $450 o Casting None 
vernors 
d WASHINGTON Victor A. Meyers (D) Orchestra leader 4 3 $1,200 Yes Pp None 
WISCONSIN W.S. Goodland? (R) Editor, publisher 2 3 £4$1,500 No None None 
ually, except as otherwise indicated. iBy order of senate only. 
‘SS and All lieutenant-governors preside over the senate except in Massachusetts. ‘Died March 2, 1944. 
: : i, er diem. ‘All except standing committees. 
5 main- “Also receives $120 annually for service on Pardon Board. ™Only on parliamentary procedure. if 
‘ncome- “Only on parliamentary procedure of Committee on Committees. 
ncon ‘Also receives $3,500 annually as member of State Administrative Board. °Only special committees % 
h while *Yes, with approval of Senate PCasting, but not on final passage of bills. ter ws 
’The Minnesota constitution elevates the president pro tempore of the senate ajoodland became acting governor on January 4, 1943, by decision of the ae " 
ed and to the office of lieutenant-governor when the latter becomes governor. Miller Wisconsin Supreme Court. Governor-elect Orland 8. Loomis died December 7, hile 
- was president pro tempore of the senate when Lieutenant-Governor Thye suc- 1942 ottte ay 
Income. ceeded to the governorship on the resignation of Governor Stassen. *Compiled in May, 1944,tby R. F. Patterson, Director of Governmental Re- Bei at 
‘Also receives $3,000 annually for service on various boards. search, University of South Dakota. re 
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